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“Whom to Attract.” 


We have long united in the view that 
“ Friends’ principles are not confined to the 
stated Friends’ meetings,” and that such 
Friends are recreant to them who would con- 
duct a meeting for worship or devotion under 


continued or at least desired for many years, 
been generally not very successful, and have 
been largely given up as impracticable. That 
mission meetings breed mission meetings is 
found to be the general rule. 

“This is but natural, for we began by attract- 
ing the people who like to have something al- 


ways going on, and are uneasy if no one is con- 
ducting. That is their inborn, inbred temper- 
ament, to change which is among the hardest 
of tasks. Meantime we have quite ignored our 
inborn Quaker. He is still in the street or the 
church. Why should he go to our mission 
meeting? He has been to many already, not 
conspicuously different, to outside seeming, 
from ours. 

“Had we not better try to attract him to 
begin with; and even if he be not a multitude, 
yet by getting hold of him we are doing our 
proper work, and hitting our mark. This is a 
truly catholic, truly unsectarian view. We 
are a specialized weapon; we are only one of 
many; we do not pretend to compete in the 
competition of the churches for the many- 
headed multitude. But we offer a home to those 
who are attuned to our low quiet note, who have 
in them the makings of the Quaker temperament. 
Incidentally, how much we should be spared in 
the way of ministry in some suffering meet- 
ings, where good people with an uneasy wish 
to keep up consecutive utterance have large 
scope. Never mind the grammar or the pro- 
nunciation; how little they matter. Talkative- 
ness is the truly fatal thing. If we found our 
real brethren to begin with, that would gen- 
erally cure itself. How, then, shall we try to 
do so? 

“ Begin boldly with a Friends’ meeting pure 


any different principle. The word “ mission” 
does not release a Friend from being a Friend. 
We have believed that Friends have a mission, 
namely to commend by consistent practice a 
worship conducted livingly and purely “in 
spirit and in truth” before the face of the 
world, whether in our regular or in appointed 
or “ mission” meetings; and that a right con- 
cern to hold meetings among people of any 
class would be blessed with better results by 
a living consistency with the principle of a 
waiting worship and a waiting ministry. 

The class among the people to whom our 
mode and principle would, if brought before 
their attention, especially appeal, is thus 
brought to view by John William Graham in 
the British Friend : 

“T believe that in most towns and in many 
country districts a minority of people exists, 
now, as it did in the seventeenth century, who 
are sufficiently adult in their spiritual manhood 
to be happier without the clergyman, the sing- 
ing, and the creed. They have heard the call- 
ing of the Inward Voice ; they see the light 
on their path, for they are lantern bearers. 
They breathe fresh air and priesthoods choke 
them. They are rebels against clericalism; 
and they often bear with weary patience 
the round of mechanical routine which seems 
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Then and Now. 


Having given heretofore in this column pub- 
| licity to reflections on the Society of Friends 
: made by Governor Roosevelt fifteen years ago, 
| it seems but fair that he should have the ben- 

efit of an equal place for his language delivered 
as follows at Plainfield, Indiana, on the 12th 
instant: 

I understand that this community is composed 
largely of members of the Society of Friends, who 

stand for social and industrial virtue in a way that 
) entitles them to the respect of all people. That 
the virtues and righteousness which they practice 
are the foundation of good government cannot be 
denied, and without them we should never have 
been able to make the republic what it is and must 
be. Iam glad to address the members of the so- 
t ciety that stood by President McKinley and gave 

their influence toward international arbitration at 

the Peace Conference at The Hague. 


It is impossible yet, for we have not advanced : 
and simple. 


far enough, to settle all our difficulties peaceably 
° by arbitration; but in every case we should avoid 
appeal to arms where possible, for we, as a party, 
are pledged to peaceful settlement until war be- 
comes a last resort.” 


t The Friends’ Intelligencer of last week con- 
: tains the following extract from a recent let- 
. ter of Governor Roosevelt to William E. Wal- 
e ton, of Baltimore, Md. 
Surely, my dear sir, I need hardly say that 
alike in your love for peace and desire for arbitra- 
e tion, I heartily agree. The sentence of mine which 
D. is complained of, and which was written fifteen 
years ago, was intended to express my disagreement 
: both with the man who acts on inadequate provo- 
cation, and of the man who on adequate provoca- 
a. tion fails to act. 
st, It would be untrue to say that I have altered 
)N my convictions in the matter, but were I now to 
. re-write the sentence, I should certainly so phrase 


it that it could not be construed as offensive to the 
Society of Friends, a body whose social virtues and 
civic righteousness justly command universal re- 
spect. 






to help the weakness of others. They are 


mostly of two classes, those who are fairly ac- 


tive members of other congregations; and 
those who, having been such, have abandoned 
the religious bodies they had known. 

“For a generation,—time moves so fast 
that one might almost say for two generations, 
—the most widely prevalent method has been 
to adapt Quakerism to popular taste by under- 
taking mission work on very much the ordinary 
Nonconformist lines, so far as unprofessional 
workers can. By hymns, by Bible reading, by 
addresses not aspiring to the type known as 
called and anointed ministry, the dread vacancy 
of silence has been kept at bay. Then, in full 
recognition of the fact that this is not so pure 
a form of worship as a proper Friends’ meet- 
ing, and in the earnest wish to lead converts 
to what is felt to be a better training for the 
soul, attempts have been made to assimilate 
the mission meeting to Quaker form, or, on 


the other hand, to alter the regular meeting for 


worship to suit the needs of new members or 


attenders. But these attempts to put in the 


This requires only a warm, clean 


room; and it is desirable not to have fewer 
than two people. 


Anyone likely to begin a 
Friends’ meeting is likely to have some little 
nucleus about him of some kind; cr some few 


people whom he can associate with him to begin 


with. 

“Let Quakerism be prominent from the be- 
ginning. Make no secret of it. After you 
have gathered a few attenders, your course 
is plain. You have compromised no ideal; 
your edifice is stable, if not extensive. The 
curious question whether you ought to take 
people into membership, and try to make 
them Friends afterwards— a dangerous ex- 
tension into the religious world of the prac- 
tice of long credit—never troubles you. You 
do all you can to send the children to Friends’ 
schools.” 


OPEN-MINDEDNESS.—The editor’s confidence 
in the pure concern of heart and the sound in- 
tentions of a contributor to add her mite to 
the upholding of the distinctive doctrine of 


leaven of distinctively Quaker ideas have,though | the Early Friends, perhaps prevented his sus- 
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pressed better than they could have expressed 
them themselves.”’ 

The Yearly Meeting of 1835 appointed a 
committee to visit Lancaster Quarterly Meet- 
ing with a view to restoring harmony. Sam- 
uel Tuke was one of this committee, who 
labored most earnestly and wisely in the inter- 
est of peace and unity, but without the desired 
success, as quite a number separated from the 
Society in Manchester and other parts of Eng- 
land in 1836. 

His letters, during this distressing period, 
contain some choice expressions, indicating 
much depth of perception and largeness of vis- 
ion, e. g., ‘‘It is beyond man’s power to lay 
down, as is so often attempted, the true theory 
of the Divine conduct to man, except in a very 
general manner. Our circle of vision on earth 
is far too limited to take in anything like the 
whole of the grounds of action towards man 
on the part of Omnipotence, and it is most 
evident that the Bible affords us no encourage- 
ment for this theorizing and systematizing 
spirit. What is the precise sense in 
which men who speak the same words respec- 
tively use them, what may be the essential 
agreement between men who use different ex- 
pressions, and what may be the variety of hu- 
man understanding in the comprehension of 
definitions and deductions, it is impossible to 
ascertain; but the men who love the holy law 
of God, who walk in his fear and hope in his 
mercy, are of one faith and serve one Lord. 

“This is greater proof and evidence that these 
men love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, 
than can be given by all the fair words respect- 
ing Him which the mouth can utter.’’ What 
could be more appropriate to the present time! 
Each generation can best express its thoughts 
and convictions in its own own language and 
uniformity cannot insure unity—the individ- 
ual growing spiritually, as in every other 
way, by the free exercise of all the facul- 
ties in their proper time and place. Much 
that is now agitating the religious world, if 
viewed in the light of history, may be explained 
as an honest effort to express fundamental 
truth in the language of to-day, and in harmony 
with a more comprehensive and tolerant out- 
look. 

The distinctive views of Quakerism have an 
abiding service in this connection, and are be- 
ing recognized, with increasing appreciation, 
beyond our pale; the whole trend of modern 
thought, in its best expression, being strikingly 
toward the position so ably defended by Robert 
Barclay in his ‘‘ Apology fer the true Christian 
Divinity.’’ Samuel Tuke writes to a friend, 
‘‘There is a true unity of judgment with the 
early Friends which is compatible with some 
diversity of sentiment or expression, and there 
is a blind acceptance of every opinion and 
word which they have uttered, which is more 
out of unity with their spirit and with their 
great testimony to Christ’s teaching than are 
the doctrines and conduct of some who make 
no profession with us at all.’’ 

‘“*The early Friends were men of like pas- 
sions and infirmities with ourselves, and though 
largely enlightened by the Spirit of Truth, 
they would not, if they were now with us, call 
on us to depend upon them and their words, 
but upon Christ alone, as He reveals himself 
to our understandings and as He is plainly tes- 
tified of in the New Testament. 
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‘‘Those who were livingly united to each 
other in early days did not all see eye to eye 
in every particular. 

“‘It has been very instructive to me to ob- 
serve how much of liberty, united with great 
condescension and decision also there was 
among them. In imposing no creed or articles 
of union they did not express indifference to 
opinions or doctrines, as if they were merely 
united with each other by a secret sympathy; 
but relying on the public declaration of their 
doctrines and practices, in connection with 
which many of them had been drawn into so- 
ciety with each other, and declaring their 
hearty acceptance of the Holy Scriptures 
words of God to man, they left room for as 
those differences of administration and various 
measures of natural and spiritual understand- 
ing which really exist in the true church of 
Christ. All the churches of the land had 
bound themselves by articles, creeds and con- 
fessions of faith, by which they tested one 
another; in refraining from this procedure 
the early Friends acted in full accordance with 
the Spirit and conduct of the primitive church. 

‘*The first disciples of the Lord Jesus, though 
united in one faith, did not exactly accord in 
all matters; and even the apostles—though 
so manifestly baptized with the Holy Spirit— 
did not see alike as to the degree in which the 
law, or old covenant, was superseded by the 
new. 

‘*And how teaching is it to our natural dog- 
matisms to read of the conduct of the great 
apostle Paul towards a weak brother, who did 
not see the liberty of the Gospel with respect 
to meats which had been offered to idols.’’ 

Under date of Second Month &th, 1836, in 
writing to his sister-in-law, S. T. says: ‘‘Our 
little Society is indeed shaken to the root; 
and the strength and health of its root fibres 
must be tried. I should not fear at all the 
storms of this windy day if we were spiritually 
healthy. The firmest bond of early Friends 
was not mere doctrinal agreement, but a prac- 
tical knowledge of the efficacy and comfort of 
the truth they held. They found a virtue in 
them which could keep the heart warm in the 
coldest dungeon, and sustain the body and 
mind under the severest sufferings. Their 
search was for peace with God and they found 
it; and their doctrine arose out of this search 
and this finding. , 

‘*For my own part, I acknow ledge that when 
looking speculatively at religious doctrines, 
I have often found ample room to cavil with 
Quakerism; but when my heart has been most 
deeply in search for the saving knowledge of 

God and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent, then 
the accordance of its primary views of Holy 
Scripture and the dependence of the chief 
subordinate ones upon these, has appeared 
fully satisfactory to me. 

‘‘The Bible is said to be a very plain book, 
and so it essentially is; it does not need great 
human learning or great talents to learn its 
great truths. Yet it is a deep book, not un- 
derstood by superficial observers, nor pene- 
trated by mere intellectual power; 
for the true understanding of it, there is I be- 
lieve, no platform but that of a lowly humble, 
earnest, prayerful mind, and no organ by which 
to discern it but the eye touched by Christ’s 
own finger. I am sick of religious con- 
troversy. Would that our earnestness to be 
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like Christ—conformed to Him—bore any con- 
siderable proportion to our earnestness on 
these matters.’’ When reviewing that trying 
period in after time, we find this memoran- 
dum: ‘‘When I call to mind the wide diversity 
of our mental characters and habits, the con- 
siderable differences in our views of some parts 
ef Divine truth, the difficult and often painful 
position in which we found ourselves placed, 
I cannot but admire the large amount of pa- 
tience and self-control, of condescension and 
brotherly love, of uprightness and truthful- 
ness, of candor and fairness, which was ex- 
hibited throughout our deliberations, more, I 
am inclined to think, than has often been any- 
where seen in the Christian church under like 
circumstances; and such as would unquestion- 
ably have given to any candid spectator a 
highly favorable impression of the practical 
influence of Quakerism upon the character and 
conduct of its adherents.”’ 

SS 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Am I His, or Am I Not? 

This is a query which the young disciple 
often puts to himself, and which at times causes 
him anxious thought. I will not, nor could I 
say, having had a little experience of the pil- 
grim’s path, that it is the enemy of souls who 
always thus disturbs the serenity of the young 
believer; for Jesus after He had risen, ad- 
dressed Peter, who once protested his al- 
legiance to his Lord, and as foretold so soon 
denied that he even “ knew the man;” now the 
Lord thrice queried, “Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me?” “Lord, thou knowest all 
things; thou knowest that I love thee.” 

Where then shall I turn for proof to my anx- 
ious soul that I do indeed love Him after all? 
Shall it be to my own faltering steps and my 
stumblings? If Peter had done this, would it 
have correctly answered the Lord’s query? 
No! The Lord Jesus had once taught him, 
not to look to himself, nor too intently on his 
surroundings, when on Galilee’s Sea, looking 
unto Jesus at the word of his command, he 
fearlessly walked on the stormy water, but his 
wandering eye gave place to fear. Our watch- 
word is “ Praying always,” “Looking unto Jesus, 
the author and finisher of our faith” (Heb. xii: 
2). We cannot keep ourselves from evil, but 
kept we must be if we would be his. 

A query to the soul identical to this is, “Am 
I born again into the kingdom of heaven?” 
There are but two spiritual kingdoms, that of 
God, and that of those out of God, a kingdom 
of darkness, wherein Satan rules. Kingdom 
implies, law, rule and power. A man is the 
servant or subject of whichever power he obeys. 
And subjects love and obey their king or ruler 
and keep his laws. He who obeys sin, reaps 
its wages, death. He who obeys righteousness 
reaps life and glory. The first are the chil- 
dren of disobedience, which all are at first, for 
“God hath concluded all in unbelief or sin.” 
What for?—that “‘He might have mercy upon 
all.” 

If then I now hate the sin, which once I 
loved, and love the light or grace which re- 
proves the sin, I love the giver of that grace. 
I truly love God, love his Son, and love the 
Holy Spirit; and as I obey these reproofs and 
admonitions of God’s spirit, I obey God and 
Christ and come into the Divine will; and “since 
Christ Jesus gives this promised Holy Spirit “to 
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all those who obey him” (Acts v: 32; Heb. v: 
9), as I am faithful under trial I receive the 
more, and God seals his children to himself by 
this Spirit, and this “ witnesseth with our spirits 
that we are the children of God” (Rom. viii: 
16); and the apostle John records for our en- 
couragement, “he that believeth hath the wit- 
ness in himself.” The psalmist, like Peter, ap- 
pealed to God omniscient, saying, “Search me, 
0 God, and know my heart; try me and know 
my thoughts, and see if there be any wicked 
way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting ” 
(Ps. exxxix: 23, 24). 

I may, by the leading of the spirit be poor 
and weak and empty; were I as I feel myself 
to be, would not my enemy take advantage of 
my state to tempt me and draw me into evil? 
But says Paul, “ when I am weak, then I am 
strong ” (2 Cor. xii: 10), and how is this? be- 
cause those brought into this state are the 
special objects of God’s loving kindness and 
care, and are purposely brought here to teach 
them not to trust in themselves as Peter did 
and fell, but trust alone in Him who only is 
able to save, and “will save to the uttermost all 
those who come unto God by him.” 

God is love, and Ged is light. Were we not 
then his, we should not be sensible of his love. 
Had we not his light and did we not love to 
obey it, we should not see the things we do, 
nor could we resist the evil, nor would such 
grief be ours when we slip in word or deed. 
“ By this I know that thou favorest me, be- 
cause mine enemy doth not triumph over me” 
(David in Ps. xli: 11). 

How simple, short, yet full is Jabez’ prayer, 
“‘ Jabez called on the God of Israel, saying, 
“Oh, that thou wouldst bless me indeed, and 
enlarge my coast, and that thy hand might be 
with me, and that thou wouldst keep me from 
the evil, that it may not grieve me.” “And 
God granted him that which he requested (1 
Chron. iv: 10). 

Be not then anxious over-much. Ever press- 
ing forward, feeling God’s preserving power, 
thy heart warmed in love to Him and to thy 
fellow-man, more especially towards those who 
have received the like precious faith; the Lord 
is with thee, He is thy Lord and thou art his, 
and patiently abiding under every dispensation 
of his will, the Lord will speak peace to thy 
soul. “Trust in the Lord. Do good.” Dwell 
in thy portion which He has allotted to thee, 
and “verily thou shalt be fed.” 

W. W. B. 


Avoiding Bloodguiltiness in Essaying to Fulfil 
Political Duty. 

In volume I. of Theodore Roosevelt’s large 
work ‘‘The Winning of the West,’’ after refer- 
ring to the Christian Indians who had come 
under the tutelage of the Moravians and who, 
in 1771, moved out to the then wilderness, 
northwest of the Ohio, and settled on the Mus- 
kingum, where a large body of them were 
massacred at Madenhutten in 1872, the author 
continues: 

‘It is a bitter and unanswerable commen- 
tary on the workings of a non-resistant creed 
when reduced to practice, that such outrages 
and massacres as those committed on these 
helpless Indians were more numerous and 
flagrant in the colony the Quakers governed 
than in any other; their vaunted policy of 
peace, which forbade them to play a true 
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man’s part and put down wrong-doing, caused 
the utmost possible evil to fall both on the 
white man and the red. An avowed policy of 
force and fraud carried out in the most cyn- 
ical manner could hardly have worked more 
terrible injustice; their system was a direct 
incentive to crime and wrong-doing between 
the races, for they punished the aggressions 
of neither, and hence allowed any blow to 
always fall heaviest on those least deserving 
to suffer. No other colony made such futile, 
contemptible efforts to deal with the Indian 
problem; no other colony showed such supine, 
selfish helplessness in allowing her own border 
citizens to be mercilessly harried; none other 
betrayed such inability to master the hostile 
Indians, while, nevertheless, utterly failing to 
protect those who were peaceful and friendly.”’ 

Then referring to their neatly kept villages, 
with orchards and grain fields on the Muskin- 
gum, T. Roosevelt proceeds: ‘‘But the mission- 
aries who had done so much for them, had also 
done one thing which more than offset it all; 
for they had taught them not to defend them- 
selves, and had thus exposed the poor beings 
who trusted their teaching, to certain de- 
struction. No greater wrong can ever be 
done than to put a good man at the mercy of 
a bad, while telling him not to defend himself 
or his fellows; in no way can the success of 
evil be made surer and quicker; but the wrong 
was peculiarly great when at such a time and 
in such a place the defenceless Indians were 
thrust between the anvil of their savage red 
brethren and the hammer of the lawless and 
brutal white borderers. The awful harvest 
which the poor converts reaped had in reality 
been sown for them by their own friends and 
would-be benefactors.”’ 

The foregoing expressions it will be ob- 
served, are altogether in line with the posi- 
tion held by the same author in a passage 
taken from his ‘‘Life of Thomas H. Benton,’’ 
quoted in ‘The Friend’’ of Tenth Month 6th, 
wherein ruffianism in a community is defended 
as preferable to the prevalence of a non-resist- 
ant policy, i. e. the non-use of deadly weapons 
in effecting the settlement of alleged griev- 
ances. In the matter of Indian retaliations, 
the author appears to have ignored the essen- 
tial ground of the red men’s wrongs (notably 
the wicked Walking Purchase) with which 
Friends had naught to do except to testify 
against them. 

In the Eighth Month of 1898, a letter was 
received by the writer of this from a valued 
member and elder of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, expressing a great deal of concern 
relative to the moral laxity prevailing in the 
political world, not more on the part of office- 
holders than of those who, by a singular sur- 
render of manliness and conscientiousness, 
lift the corrupt and self-seeking ones into 
place and power. Serious and urgent words 
of warning needed to be sounded, he believed, 
against the abounding selfishness and trickery 
that so made the matter of politics a by-word 
and reproach against the blind, weak, incon- 
siderate or conscienceless ‘‘acting and voting 
according to party spirit and feeling, instead 
of according to the pure dictates of Truth.”’ 
He queried what Jonathan Dymond may have 
said upon this subject, that might be helpfully 
revived at this time. 

The subject of the foregoing communication 
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has not been forgotten by its recipient, and, 
indeed, in the intervening two years, when 
we consider the low status of public affairs, 
city, state and national, there seems reason 
for the apprehension that the political con- 
science, taken as an entirety, has retrograded 
in the direction of sensitiveness and of cor- 
responding good endeavor. One extract only 
from J. Dymond, in which he refers to the 
abuse of political patronage, I give here as 
appropriate to the subject of the stimulation 
of the war spirit which has just been consid- 
ered: ‘‘As to the State, when we consider,”’ 
he remarks, ‘‘how much of patronage in all 
nations results from ‘the vicious condition of 
mankind—especially for military and naval 
apointments—it will appear that much of this 
class of patronage is accidental also. Take 
away that wickedness and violence in which 
hostile measures originate and fleets and 
armies would no longer be needed; and with 
their dissolution there would be a prodigious 
diminution of patronage and of influence. So 
if we continue the enquiry, how far any given 
source of influence arising from patronage is 
necessary to the institution of civil govern- 
ment, we shall find, at last, that the necessary 
portion is very small. We are little accus- 
tomed to consider how simple a thing civil 
government is—nor what an unnumbered mul- 
tiplicity of offices and sources of patronage 
would be cut off, if it existed in its simple and 
rightful state.’’* 

As a ready illustration, consider the matter 
of pensions, the result of warring over differ- 
ences, instead of settling them by the straight- 
forward elimination of wrong, by conciliation, 
or the process of a pacific tribunal. Here is 
field for patronage embracing a not inconsid- 
erable army of secretaries, clerks, attorneys, 
paymasters, etc. Take the government’s alli- 
ance with the liquor traffic, a traffic involving 
a direct outlay, it seems safe to say, of not 
less than a thousand millions of dollars per 
annum, and opening the way to patronage in 
the Treasury Department, politically influenc- 
ing another army of clerks, of internal revenue 
receivers, deputies, detectives, etc. Reflect- 
ing upon the stupendous amount of money 
involved and the millions of our fellows more 
or less evilly affected by the business, one is 
ready to conclude that William Windom, who 
was Secretary of the Treasury under President 
Arthur spoke the unrepressed desire of his 
heart, and from a knowledge of the awful 
burden of the unholy traffic, when he frankly 
declared: ‘‘Considered socially, financially, 
politically or morally, the licensed liquor traf- 
fic is or ought to be the overwhelming issue in 
American politics, and that the destruction 
of this iniquity stands next on the calendar 
of the world’s progress.”” . . . . 
JOSIAH LEEDS. 





Items Concerning the Society. 
Eliza H. Varney, on her return from visiting the 
Doukhobors in Canada, has been attending meetings 
in and near Philadelphia and in New Jersey. 





The Fourth Annual Reunion of the Westtown Old 
Scholars’ Association was held at Friends’ Meeting- 
house, at Fourth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, 
on Sixth-day evening, the 19th inst., between the 
hours of 6 and 9.30 p.m. Refreshments and social 


* Page 341, Philadelphia edition, 1896. 
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opportunities being most pleasantly enjoyed until 


Reports of committees on the various interests un- 
dertaken by the Association were presented in a 
manner that attracted lively attention,and enlarged 
: the encouragement felt by the friends of the School. 
it These reports were from the Membership Commit- 
iti tee, the Treasurer, the Board of Managers, the 
‘ committees appointed to expend the Old Scholars’ 
Fund in the interests of the Playgrounds, Science 
and the Museum, the Green-house and Lawn, the 
Shops and Manual Training, the Scholarships, the 
Improvements not designated; and the final report 
from the Centennial Memorial Fund Committee, 
announcing a total of seventy-two thousand dollars 
thus far subscribed. These were followed by an 
address for the Westtown Faculty by William. F. 
Wickersham, the principal; for the Undergraduates, 
by Lucy M. Leeds, of the Class of 1901; for the 
Old Scholars, Albert T. Bell; and for the Commit- 
tee, by one of its former members. 

The inward ideal of Westtown life and train- 
ing received just and discriminating treatment in 
these addresses, and a truly high and thorough 
standard of scholarship was upheld, subject to the 
one overmastering concern of all,—a guarded and 
faithfully inculcated religious education for our 
membership, as an important factor in the main- 
tenance of our religious Society on its right foun- 
dation, and of the future Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing in particular. The effect of the whole occasion 
seemed to be to bind all ina solid degree of en- 
thusiasm for the good of an institution, of which 
each Old Scholar was encouraged to feel that he 
was a constituent and needed part. 
































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UniteD STATES.— A message from the Chinese Em- 
peror to the President, delivered to him on the 17th inst., 
contains the following :“ We are extremely grateful to 
your Excellency for taking the initiative in the withdrawal 
of troops (from Pekin) and for consenting, in the interest 
of friendly relations, to use your kindly offices between 
China and the friendly Powers who have heen offended on 
account of the recent unexpected uprising in China. We 
beg that your Excellency, in the interest of peace and 
international good relations, will exert your friendly in- 
fluence with the other Powers toward the complete ef- 
facement of all ill-feeling and the speedy determination 
on their part to negotiate for a peaceful settlement. For 
this we shall feel unbounded gratitude towards your Ex- 
cellency, whose good offices we are now earnestly beseech- 
ing.” 

The President’s reply to this on the 18th stated: “ It 
has afforded me much pleasure to receive your Imperial 
Majesty’s telegraphic letter of October 14, which has been 
delivered by your Majesty's Minister in Washington. I 
cordially share your Majesty's wish that there may be a 
peaceful settlement of all questions between China and 
the Powers whose interests and nationals have so griev- 
ously suffered wrong in your Majesty’s dominions, and 
that the outcome may be the complete effacement of ill 
feeling between them. The desire of this Government 
that such a settlement may be brought about speedily has 
been made known to all the Powers, and I trust that the 
negotiations may begin so soon as we and the other of- 
fended Governments shall be effectively satisfied of your 
Majesty’s ability and power to treat with just sternness 
the principal offenders, who are doubly culpable, not 
alone towards the foreigners, but towards your Majesty, 
under whose rule the purpose of China to dwell in con- 
cord with the world has hitherto found expression in the 
welcome and protection assured to strangers.” 

Russia’s determination to pursue a policy independent 
of the other Powers in China is regarded by Washington 
officials as a most important development. 

The enumeration work of the Twelfth Census is com- 
pleted and the enumerators are practically all paid. 
There were 53,000 enumerators and 297 supervisors. 
The cost of the enumeration will be about $4,200,000. 
The whole force of the Census Bureau is being concen- 
trated on the work of tabulating the statistics already 
gathered. The report of the Census Bureau when com- 
pleted will occupy eight volumes of 1,000 pages each. 

The exploration party which went north on the steamer 
Corwin has returned, and reports the discovery of an 
immense field of coal near Cape Sabine, on the Arctic 
coast of Alaska. The grade is what is known as semi- 
bituminous. 




































eight o’clock, the meeting was then called to order. | and their employees have taken place, and a satisfactory 
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Further conferences between the anthracite coal miners | other so-called rebels, have issued a manifesto to the 
local mandarins of the Yang-tse Valley, denouncing the 
gross misgovernment of the Manchu dynasty, and promis- 
ing not to interfere with native converts. 

China has submitted proposals to the Powers as basis 
of the prospective peace negotiations. It is understood 
that there are five distinct proposals made, and in Eu- 
ropean diplomatic quarters they are regarded to some 
extent as fair and reasonable. The most important fea- 
ture of the proposal, perhaps, is said to be the fact that 
China recognizes the right of the Powers to insist upon 
guarantees of her purpose to prevent a recurrence of the 
trouble, and to dematd reparation in the way of punish- 
ment of the responsible authors of the outrages, and a 
prover indemnity. But China does not propose to let the 
Powers have it all their own way and she, in her turn, is 
said to insist upon the withdrawal of troops. 

An important agreement has been come to between 
Great Britain and Germany respecting the maintenance of 
the integrity of China, to which the assent of other Eu- 
ropean powers and of the United States is requested. 
One of its provisions is as follows : “ Both Governments 
will not on their part make use of the present complica- 
tion to obtain for themselves any territorial advantage 
in Chinese dominion, and will direct their policy toward 
maintaining undiminished the territorial condition of the 
Chinese Empire. 

A message has recently been sent by the wireless 
telegraphy system from Boulogne, France, to Dover 
Court, a distance of sixty miles. The use of tall poles 
in the transmission of this message was abandoned, the 
wire receiving the message being elevated only four feet. 

The Viceroy of India has said the famine had affected 
a quarter of the population of India, and that even now 
2,000,000 people were receiving relief ; that half a mil- 
lion deaths were traceable to the famine, and that the 
loss of the crops involved the loss of £50,000,000, plus 
some millions for loss of cattle. 

A party of Harvard men, accompanied by Professor 
Delabarre, of Brown University, who have just returned 
from Labrador, report the discovery of a great mountain, 
more than a mile in height, which the discoverers named 
Mount Eliot, for President Eliot, of Harvard. 

In view of the presence in Europe of the plague, and 
the prominent part played by rats in spreading it, the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris has cultivated a coccobacillus 
which destroys rats and mice by wholesale. 

Count Zeppelin’s airship has made another ascent. It 
was steered against the wind and put successfully through 
various tacks and manceuvres. It was then sailed in the 
direction of Immenstadt. The ship, after a short flight, 
remained poised in the air for forty-five minutes, at a 
height of 600 metres, and then safely descended. An- 
other trial was made on the 21st, resulting in an ascension 
to the height of five-eighths of a mile, whence it slowly 
descended. 

The steamship Empress of Japan brings news that the 
typhoon at the close of Ninth Month was felt over the 
entire Japanese group. A vast amount of property 
ashore and afloat was destroyed, and there was heavy 
loss of life. Hundreds of houses were blown down, flooded 
or otherwise destroyed. 

A despatch from Constantinople says frightful massa- 
cres of Armenians have just occurred in the district of 
Diarbekir. The Mussulmans pillaged, outraged and killed 
during five days. Eight villages were entirely destroyed. 

Booker T. Washington, President of the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute for Negroes, announces 
that officials of the German Government have closed a 
contract with his school to furnish students to introduce 
cotton raising among the natives in the German colony 
on the West Coast of Africa. On Eleventh Month 3rd, 
a party of students, fully equipped, are to sail. 





settlement of the question of wages is hoped for. 

A notable feat of modern engineering is the driving of 
the Great Northern Railway tunnel through two and a 
half miles of solid granite in the cascade range. Boring 
was started at each end toward the centre, and so ac- 
curate were the engineers’ calculations that at the meet- 
ing point the difference of alignment was scarcely one 
inch. This cutting through refractory material was ac- 
complished in forty-five months by 800 men. 

The position taken by the United States in reference to 
China has been in the highest degree gratifying to Russia. 
A prominent Court personage says: “His Majesty, the 
Emperor, never omits an opportunity of commenting upon 
the good spirit of Americans upon all matters in which 
we have come in contact. Then our relations with the 
United States Embassy in St. Petersburg are of the pleas- 
antest, and his Imperial Majesty appreciates it very 
much.” 

Enormous contracts have been placed in the United 
States for locomotives, armor plate, warships, tubing for 
the Baku oil districts, agricultural implements and many 
products. All such trade is fostered by the friendly spirit 
which Russia feels toward the United States. 

At the national election to be held on the sixth of 
Eleventh Month 10 parties will be represented by candi- 
dates for the offices of President and Vice President, 
viz., Republican, Democratic, Populist, Silver Republican, 
Middle-of-the-Road Populists, Prohibitionist, Union Re- 
form, United Christian, Social Democrat, DeLeon Socialist. 

The question of spontaneous combustion of hay has re- 
cently been investigated by one of the officials of the 
United States Weather Bureau, who states that fermen- 
tation within moist hay may raise the temperature to 
374 degrees Fahrenheit, at which temperature clover hay 
will ignite. 

The Trustees of the Board of Education have resolved 
not to permit in the schools of Chicago the use of a book 
of selected Bible readings. The selected readings were 
offered as a substitute for the Bible, which has been 
barred out by the Board for a number of years. 

The Department of Agriculture has estimated that the 

hurricane of Ninth Month 8th, exclusive of the damage to 
farm buildings, machinery, &c., has caused a total loss of 
$5,000,000 in crops, trees and farm animals. 
e The State of Idaho has segregated 243,000 acres of 
land on the Snake River near Shoshone Falls, to be re- 
claimed by canals to be taken out of the river at the 
head of the canyon leading to the falls. The undertaking 
will cost $1,500,000. This is the greatest irrigation 
undertaking ever projected in this State, and one of the 
largest in the country. 

The Kansas wheat crop this year is larger than was 
ever before grown in one State in a single year. The 
crop will aggregate 78,000,000 bushels, and is worth on 
the farms not less than $39,000,000. 

The locomotive works of the United States last year 
turned out 2196 locomotives, valued at about $23,000,000. 
Of the total number, 480 were sent abroad. 

The stamp canceling machine in use in the post-offices 
can handle from 40,000 to 50,000 letters an hour. 

At a recent session of the Lake Mohonk Conference, 
the Commissioner of Indian affairs stated that there were 
267,900 Indians, and 45,000 were provided with subsist- 
ence by the Government. He declared ration giving was 
demoralizing, but must continue until the reservation 
system was ended. 

There are now 2,039 different rural mail routes by 
which 1,427,300 farmers’ families have their mail brought 
to their doors at least once a day for six days in the 
week. 

There were 366 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 28 more than the previous 
week and 18 less than the corresponding week of 1899. 
Of the foregoing, 183 were males and 183 females: 54 
died of consumption; 26 of inflammation of the lungs and 
surrounding membranes; 13 of diphtheria; 12 of cancer; 
11 of apoplexy, and 6 of typhoid fever. 

Corton closed on a basis of 10c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.40 to $2.60; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.35 to $3.50; Western winter, straight, 
$3.45 to $3.60; spring, straight, $3.65 to $3.90; city mills, 
straight, $3.45 to $3.60. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 72? to 73c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 44? to 45c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 28 to 28%4c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 53 to 5gc.; good, 5} to 54c. ; me- 
dium, 43 to 5c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Extra, 4% to 43c.; good, 4 to 4tc.; 
common, 1% to 2}; spring lambs, 34 to 63c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 7} to T4c. 

FOREIGN. — Sun-Yet-Sen the Chinese reformer, and 













NOTICES. 
Bible Association of Friends in America. 


The ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CORPORATION will be 
held in the Lecture Room of Friends’ Select School, 140 
N. Sixteenth St., on Fourth-day, Eleventh Month 7th, 
1900, at 8 o’clock, Pp. M. Friends generally are invited to 
attend. WILLIAM T. ELKINTON, Sec’y. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—I'or convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.19 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 
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